




















Governor of Massachusetts 


THE preamble of the Constitution of the United 

States we find that our American union was consum- 
mated to “establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense and to promote the 
general welfare.” 

From this phrase we can readily see that the police 
forces of this country represent the first bulwark against 
any encroachment upon these principles. 

Behind the usual blue uniform of the officer, we find 
ined up all the specialized democratic agencies which 
are ready to go into action when the police officer acts. 
This constitutes a formidable barrier, with all working 
together to maintain domestic tranquility, to repel any 
attack on our freedoms from within, and to fight con- 
tinually the subversive rodents who attempt to burrow 
away ai the foundations of our heritage. 

The inherited duties of the police, who are the uni- 
formed representatives of our American democracy, must 
be preserved, and general apathy by the public cannot 
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be tolerated if we desire to enforce our laws governing 
social behavior. The police can succeed only when the 
public wants them to succeed. We should, even at the 
cost of inconvenience, assist and cooperate with the 
police. This small sacrifice is a responsibility of citizen- 
ship as necessary to the health and welfare of this country 
as the payment of our taxes. 

The general public seems to regard the criminal as an 
illiterate person with very little education. This is not 
so. Many criminals are well-educated but apply their 
knowledge and intelligence to the wrong channels. We 
should accept the fact that they are at least of average 
intelligence and combat them with superior weapons and 
tactics. 

Modern, effective and scientific ways and means must 
be constantly devised by the police to be used against 
the criminal element. The research of the past decade 
into electronics and nuclear physics might well be adapted 
in some manner to civilian use by police to aid in 
ferreting out s« cial offenders. 

The police of this country, truly, have been staunch 
representatives of our democracy—not soldiers in dis- 
guise as in some other countries, but conscientious 
workers for the peace and security of our free society. 
This tradition is reflected in the words of a famed English 
student of police administration who stated in 1796: 
“Next to the blessings which a nation derives from an 
excellent constitution and system of general laws, are 
those advantages which result from a well-regulated and 
energetic plan of police, conducted and enforced with 
purity, activity, vigilance and discretion.” 

With this is mind, we should respect the police uniform, 
which we see daily, as the protector of our ideals—in the 
same sense that we venerate our flag and other symbols 


of the great freedom that is enjoyed in the United States 
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POLICE SERVICES 
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Washington, D. C, 1954, 


It isn’t often that a book reviewer 


| will go out on a limb and say, without 
| qualifications, that 


every reader — 
every police officer in the country — 
would do well to read the book he is 
reviewing. Yet, in the instance of a 
91 page, paper-cover booklet entitled 
POLICE SERVICES FOR JUVENILES, 
an umreserved recommendation seems 
in order. 

The booklet, edited by Stanley J. 
Edwards, is a direct answer to the 
police officer’s question, “What can the 


' police do about juvenile delinquency?” 


Written specifically for policemen in a 
clear and concise style, Police Services 
for Juveniles presents an all-over pic- 
ture of the importance of the police- 
man’s role in the juvenile problem. 

The booklet takes up such topics as 
Investigating Delinquency, Taking a 
Juvenile into Custody, Detention, Re- 
erral, Records, Offenses by Adults 

ainst Juveniles, Organizing and 

Training Police for Work with Juve- 
niles, Police Relations with Other 
Agencies, Prevention Activities and Re- 
lated Police Programs for Juveniles. 

While the material does not offer 
a cure-all, it does seek to make the 
policeman’s part in regard to juveniles 
more positive and more effective. 

In the Appendix are outlined several 
pertinent questions for discussion. An 
alert and well-informed police officer 
might bring these questions to his 
community in an open meeting and so 
profitably aid in promoting a better 
understanding of the juvenile situa- 
tion, and incidentally do a worthy 
public relations job for his own de- 
partment. 

This reviewer knows of no other place 
where one can obtain so much vital 
information, in one booklet, for so 
little. “Police Services” may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for 35 
cents, 





THE JUVENILE OFFENDER, Per- 
spective and Readings, by Clyde B. 
Vedder, Ph.D.. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Ine., Garden City, N. Y., 1954. 
As stated by the author, The JU- 

ILE OFFENDER “makes available 

one place a number of carefully 
selected writings by specialists in ju- 
Yenile delinquency.” In aiming at 

(Continued on Page 22 
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N RECENT YEARS there has been a growing awareness of 


the need for improving the safety laws regarding the 
identification and operation of school buses. But in spite 
of the steps already taken, children are still being injured. 
maimed, and in some instances killed during the relatively 
short time they are being transported to and from school. 

In many instances, an analysis of conditions surround- 
ing such accidents shows that the motorist is not always 
at fault. 


with statements such as: 


All too often the police officer is confronted 


“Our state doesn’t require us to stop.” 

“I didn’t see any signal come up.” 

“The bus wasn’t marked in any way.” 

“The lights suddenly came on right in my face.” 

“The child darted out from in back of the bus.” 
While these may be legitimate reasons why the accident 
happened, they do not pardon the motorist or restore the 
injured child. 

These excuses, in the author’s opinion, are indictments 
of the agencies charged with the safety of our school 
children in that not enough has been done to assure the 
children of getting to and from school in safety. It must 
be considered that children often forget the safety rules 
they were taught in the course of their playing and 
travels, and we, as adults, must allow for this. Further- 
more, even though there is abundant evidence that 
most accidents are the result of human failure rather 
than mechanical defect, the blame cannot entirely be 
placed or. the motorist. 

What can be done? 

First, standardization of regulations would go far 


Left to Right: Although this driver is only eighteen years 
old, she has been well trained in class lectures and road 
tests. On each trip she has plenty of “back seat” drivers. 


This Chicago school bus is equipped with a portable traffic 
light. 


Each school bus in North Carolina has a student monitor 
who helps keep order inside the bus and who gets out at 
every railroad crossing to make sure no trains are coming. 
He then signals the bus to proceed. 

(All) photos by Acme) 
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Its fun to go to school—if you 
can go in a nice big bus. 
All photos by Acme 
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toward eliminating the confusion of motorists from 
distant states who claim their rules differ. 
the “Digest of Motor Laws, 1954” shows that about 
86% of the states require a car, whether it is approach- 
ing or overtaking the school bus, to make a “full stop.” 
About 8% require a “half stop” on the part of cars 
going in the same direction as the bus, and 6% do not 
require a stop at all. 

Only about 15% of the states provide for the bus to 
have flashing red lights, and still fewer demand some 


When 


motor drivers from states where regulations are lax get 


mechanical device such as an arm or barrier. 


into trouble, whose fault is it? 

A good proportion of the states have adopted the 
National School Bus Chrome Yellow as the standard 
color, although a few states persist in marking their 
buses orange and black or creme and blue. Perhaps 


more than color uniformity should be designation 
uniformity. 

A school bus should be a school bus the country over 
and it should be recognizable as such. Let the buses 
be a standard color, plainly marked SCHOOL BUS, and 
equipped with flashing red lights or similar devices so 
that all will understand that all traffic in any direction 
must come to a full stop and remain stopped so long as 
the lights are flashing. 

Second, the driver of the school bus should be made 


more fully aware of his responsibilities in conducting 


A survey of 
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by C. F. Hildreth, Trooper, New Hampshire State Police 


his charges all the way to the street curb safely. He 
should insist the children cross in front, not in back, of 
his bus where he can see them until they reach the curb. 

Because the school bus driver has complete control 
of the situation, he must use his power judiciously. The 
driver must not be allowed to “entrap” motorists into 
a violation of the law by placing his flashing red light 
in operation when it is apparent that an approaching car 
cannot possibly stop in time. While the bus driver can 
hold traffic at a stand-still until the children reach the 
other side of the street. he should be zealous not to halt 
trafic unnecessarily long. 

Third, civic groups in conjunction with school boards 
and city officials can do much to alleviate the abuses 
which detract from the efficiency of the school bus regu- 
lations by establishing off-street loading zones in existing 
playground areas at schools. A circular drive into a 
school yard would reduce the childrens’ play area some- 
what. but compared with the safety of allowing children 
to get on and off the bus away from the flow of traffic. 
it would be a good investment. 

Where this is not practical, a side street may be 
designated as a loading zone. Either of these plans 
will relieve the motorist on the main street, and the 
fewer times the motorist is compelled to stop, the greater 
will be his acceptance of the law and his obedience to it. 

In many cases the custodian of the school building 


could be posted at the crossing to great advantage. Since 





he is an adult he can be authorized to act as a policeman 
whereas the student patrol member cannot. Moreover 
he is usually on the scene any way in the course of his 
duties. Some extra recompense is due him, if he is so 
employed. 

Fourth, by means of an educational colored movie, 
shown to the entire community, parents, school children, 
school officials, civic groups and police could be reached 
and instructed in a concerted training program. The 
movie could show a mother bidding her child good-bye 
on the doorstep, the child walking, not running to the 
waiting bus, and the bus plainly marked, painted the 
standard color, and having the flashing red light in 
operation. The movie could follow the bus along a 
routine trip to school including other stops showing 
traffic halted when necessary. The bus could pull into 
a loading zone, preferably off-street, and the children 
leave the bus and head for the school building. 

The details of such a moving picture educational 
feature are limited only by the cost of production and 
the interest of the sponsors. Experience has proved this 
project to be worth many times the effort and expense 
involved. 

As this article has brought out—the need is apparent, 
the means are available, and the results can be accom- 
plished if we try. We cannot cease our effort so long 
as one child is injured or in danger of being injured— 
remember, we cannot spare a single one. 
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Editor’s Note: Last August we pub- 
lished an article in which police train- 
ing was discussed. Since then we have 
received many letters asking for fur- 
ther information on the subject. We 
hope the following account will be of 
interest to you. 

In our country We are fortunate in 
having many schools and universities 
which offer instruction in the science 
of criminology. The courses vary from 
a one-week conference on a general 
cr.me study to a semester's work on a 
specific phase of the subject. Supple- 
menting the work of these institutions 
ure several privately operated schools, 
one of which is the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute of Criminology. 

Celebrating its fifteenth anniversary, 
the school recently moved into its own 
building at 100 Pelham Road, Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa. The new home is a 
spacious mansion in the Germantown 
area of the city. In a residential] section, 
the new location provides an ideal at- 
mosphere for concentration and study. 

The first bit of information one 
usually wants to know is, “Who is the 
Dean, and how well qualified are the 
staff?” The Director is Dr. W. Nisson 
Brenner, who has an impressive list of 
past accomplishments in the field of 
education plus an adequate amount of 
practical experience in criminology. He 
formerly lectured at LaSalle University 
on the subjects of penology and crimi- 
nology. The twelve men on his faculty 
are equally well qualified as instructors 
in their particular fields. 

Dr. Brenner told us that 125 to 150 
students come to the Institute each 
year and the school is justly proud of 
its graduates and their success. In the 
foyer, on the main floor of the building, 
is a bulletin board on which is posted 
the latest news of P.I.C. graduates. The 
board is filled with current newspaper 
clippings and _ typewritten messages 


telling of the progress of the alumni. 
According to the school’s require- 
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ments, each applicant is carefully 
screened in an interview with the 
Director. The applicant’s background, 
education and character are checked 
and each candidate must produce sev- 
eral character references. All appli- 
cants are fingerprinted. 

The enrolled students are from all 
parts of the United States, and recently 
the Institute has had a few exchange 
students from abroad. While the In- 
stitute is not exclusively for post- 
graduate work, it is equipped to teach 
those who have already received uni- 
versity degrees in criminology Dr 
Brenner showed us a recent letter from 
a graduate of a nearby university ask- 
ing about P.I.C. The letter stated that 
the writer intended to return to his 
own country soon to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of an assistant director 
to a federal police service. 

To operate a school of criminology 
requires a tremendous amount of equip- 
ment, extensive laboratory facilities, 
and numerous classrooms. Dr. Brenner 
took us on a tour of his school and we 
had a chance to see the P.I.C.’s ten 
classrooms and examine some of the 
equipment. 

The first room we visited was used 
for general assemblies and lectures. It 
had 35 student chairs with arms for 
notebook work. The classes are gener- 
ally small, with an average of three or 
four students in each group. The 
teachers at P.I.C. do not “dish out” 
information and hope that the students 


Left to Right: Fingerprint Files are 
kept in much the same manner as 
those kept by the F.B.I. 

\ student fires through a plate of 
glass. He will then study the ballistic 
aspects of the action. 

Plaster cast of footprints are valuable 
in identifying a criminal who has 
keen at the scene of the crime. 
Latent Print Detection is an import- 
ant part of the training. 


Training at the P. L. €. 


a Report on 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTE 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


“get it” but, “if they don’t it’s just too 
bad.” The principle of teaching at the 
Institute provides for individual] in- 
struction which assures the students 
progress. 

Our next stop was the Interrogation 
Room, and there we met “Mary.” At 
first glance, and even at the second 
look, “Mary” appeared to be a very nic 
lookirg young lady, but then we dis- 
covered she is a dummy. According to 
Dr. Brenner, “Mary is the most mur-.| 
dered girl in the city!” She is used a 
the ,ictm and the mainstay of eve 
investigation of homicide in the clas 
This room also has a lie detector anc 
instruction is given on the use of th 
apparatus. The door of this room ap- 
pears to be a mirror; actually it 
treated glass which allows viewers t 
see through it from the other side. 

Adjoining this room is a classro 
with communication equipment. A de: 
similar to that of a police dispatcher 
is set up with a microphone to trans- 
mit messages to “patrol cars.” Ir 
addition to the radio equipment is : 
wire recorder. The proper method o/ 
handling reports and records is als 
taught in this class. 

The next classroom we saw, large 
than the others, was combined with : 
laboratory. On one side was photo- 
graphic equipment for taking “mug 
shots. Seated in a chair facing the 
camera was “Charlie” the dummy (wh¢ 
has been “shot” for years). Here is 
also the fingerprinting paraphernalia; 
including files for classification and 
records. Means of detecting forger) 
and disputed documents were illus- 
trated, and many microscopes, chem), 
cals, plus a black light were part © 
this room's equipment. Dr. Brennej 
showed us a typewritten letter whic! 
had one message until it was placed 
under the violet ray, and then an é)- 
tirely mew message was revealed bt 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Please send us facts, specifications and other data 
on the ’54 Ford Police Car. Thank you. 
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ExIco city’s Police Department is in the throes of 

a gradual reorganization which will be adequate 
to enforce law throughout the sprawling city of three 
million inhabitants. 

This is no overnight job, Police Chief Miguel Molinar 
admits. Night assaults with robbery as the motive, 
murders, and other crime statistics have spiraled to 
alarming new heights. 

Against the depredations of underworld characters, 
the city has a force of 4,500 policemen, with only 1,500 
of the men actively on duty in each of the three 8 hour 
shifts. This means that there is one policeman for every 
2,000 citizens, not enough protection to assure safety 
of the individual or property. 

Conditions have been so bad in some neighborhoods, 
that instead of appealing for police help, citizens have 
repelled attacks of “zorreros” (night bandits) with 
pistols and rifle fire. 

Chief Molinar would like to have a force of 15,000 
men to cope adequately with the problem. But a sufh- 
cient budget has not been approved, although studies are 
now underway as authorities, finally aroused. are begin- 
ning preliminary steps to assure a drop in crime in 
Mexico’s capitol city. 

Detrimental to new police recruiting have been the 
ridiculously low salaries paid to officers. Less than two 
years ago members of the force were receiving 150 pesos 
a month ($17.44): last year this was upped to 363 pesos 
and then finally to 405 pesos ($42.20 and $47.09). 
This is still meager pay to men who have large families, 
aside from risks involved in a policeman’s job in the 
city. 

Personnel attracted in the past has not been of the 
highest caliber, due to low pay. Actual situation was 
that when police did not actively align themselves with 
criminal elements (for a split in profits from robberies, 
etc.), they developed severe blindness when paid a “mor- 
dida” (bribe) that could range anywhere from 5 pesos 
to several hundred (58 cents to 25 dollars or more), 
depending on the nature of the “favor” requested. 

General Molinar (an ex-Army man) has held several 
housecleanings of his department since he took over with 
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Mexico City’s 
Crusade 
on Crime 


AN INTERNATIONAL FEATURE 


by Emil Zubryn 


the new administration over a year ago. The shakeup has 
thrown hundreds of patrolmen and higher ups, including 
precinct captains, out of the service. And the secret serv- 
ice has also been thoroughly overhauled. 

Chief Molinar said that he will not tolerate any mem- 
bers on the police or secret service forces who do not 
cooperate LOO per cent in maintaining law and order. 
The former sliding scale where an officer might be 75 to 
zero per cent honest will not be allowed, he said. 

At first, the feeling of the citizens and force members 
was that this was just high-sounding talk of a new Police 
Chief. But General Molinar has shown that he means 
business and, ultimately, he may have a police depart- 
ment that he and the citizens of the metropolis may be 
proud of. 

Most useful in the police department clean up have 
been the metropolitan dailies. Chief Molinar has wel- 
comed “complaints” of misconduct and has promised 
that all such leads will be followed up. Policemen who 
stray off the beaten path will be removed and even pros- 
ecuted. This. it should be said. is a drastic reform in 
Mexico, never undertaken before. 

An ample supply of radio patrol cars was a crying 
need in Mexico City. Recent statistics showed that the 
capitol had 60 patrol cars: and only a third of these 
were on duty daily. The others, due to lack of parts or 
repairs, rusted away in police department garages. But 
a start has been made in the right direction. The Mexican 
Police Department has added more than 300 jeeps for 
police patrol work within the city. Motorcycle police are 
presently receiving new equipment to replace old. It is 
expected that by the end of June, 500 mobile units will 
be in operation, thus offering better protection for Mex- 
ico City residents. 

There are 2,000 square kilometers of city and sub- 
urban areas to be protected in the Federal District. or 
1.250 square miles. A mobile force of 500 patrol cars 


(Right:) A fully equipped Mexican Police Department 
squad car is manned by specially selected personnel. 
(Extreme Right:) In the build up of mobile vehicles, 
Jeeps have been acquired and adapted to patrol work. 
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and 500 motorcycles will at least give a blanket coverage. 
Chief Molinar said. 

Mexico City has 25 official police organizations and 
more than 200 private police agencies. Each group op- 
erates independently of the others and there is no effec- 
tive central control over all. A standing joke in the 
capitol is that a mere Jose Public. the man in the street. 
without private police credentials is just a “lost body” 
before this avalanche of “protectors of society” who, in 
the past, have been anything else but that! 

Aside from the Police Department and the Secret 
Service, there are now functioning in Mexico the Fed- 
eral Judicial Police. the Judicial Police of the District 
and Federal Territories. the Forest Police. Hunting and 
Fishing Police, Narcotics Police, Water Supply Police. 
Security Police (somewhat like the United States’ 


F.B.I.). Judicial Military Police, Railroad Police, Bank 


of Mexico Police. Petroleum Police. Light Company 
Police. Industrial Police. Streetcar Police. Mounted 


Police. ete. 

Then there are the horde of more than 200 private 
detective and police agencies. Yet, in this great array 
of police organizations, the common citizen is a perennial 
victim of theft, assault, robbery and murder. In a city 
full of police, the citizen is without police protection of 
any type. Further, private citizens, in the past, in self- 
protection, through “influence” and “political pull” have 
managed to become honorary members of one police 
group or another so that most citizens carry police cards 
in their wallets, giving them the right to tote a gun and 
to act in their own defense. 





This police card system has been banned by Chief 
Molinar; all cards are declared void and the private de- 
tective agencies have come under official scrutiny. The 
investigation, still going on, has turned up criminal ele- 
ments in almost all of the 40 “agencies” so far checked. 

In the reform now steadily improving the situation of 
the past in the department, Mexico City is slowly be- 


coming a safer place. But only a start has been made: 
there are thousands who still prey on the honest public. 
The round-up will be prosecuted vigorously, and in due 
and order will come to Mexico City. 
that 


in the fact that criminals are suddenly 


time law 

Indications “coming events cast their shadows 
before” is seen 
finding themselves behind bars, no matter how influential 
their supposed connections. This, too, has been a terrific 
jolt for the Mexican underworld. After years of activity 
free from police molestation, criminals are finding it 
difficult to earn a dishonest dollar. and this is quite 
mortifying for the gentry that make up a good part of 
the criminal class within the city limits. 

The police shakeup has extended to the traffic division 
as well, with this part of the program ably handled by 
General Gomez Velasco. also an Army man loaned to 
the city to put the transit police on an efficient and cor- 
ruption-free level. 

Within a few months a department that had been a 
“disgrace to the corps and the country” has been thor- 
oughly overhauled. Graft takers have been ruthlessly 
fired, the only exception being the traditional custom 
which permits Mexican motorists to give gifts to officers 
on traffic posts a few days before Christmas. 

New rules. which also cover patrolmen, have been put 
into practice. Men cannot be over 32 years of age and 
primary education is necessary for traffic patroimen, 
Motorcycle officers have to be high school graduates, 
Both of these reforms are unprecedented in the annals 
of police history in Mexico. 

Mexican police do not have a pension system but they 
now receive a “fair compensation” through issuance of 
taxi plates which permits them to operate a taxi. It 
should be pointed out that taxi plates are highly valuable 
in Mexico City and exceedingly difficult to acquire. The 
“retired” officer can either operate a taxi or farm out 
his concession and live off the income. 

Pension reforms are being studied too. Mexico is 


driving full force for an honest police department that 


will be “an honor to the corps and to the country.” 
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Chiefly Chatter 
a 
Bernard C. Brannon 
Chief of Police, Kansas City, Mo. 
by Mary S. Austin 

“Recent years offer a promise for the future that pro- 
fessionalization for law enforcement careers is a definite 
possibility.” And Kansas City Police Chief Bernard 
Brannon has both the vision and the initiative to help 
his city and his department prepare for this future. 

Chief Brannon’s background of law enforcement train- 
ing got its start with his pre-law education at Rockhurst 
College and the University of Kansas City, while he 
worked nights as a clerk in the Auto Theft Department 
of the Police Department. In 1936, at the age of 24, he 
left the department to attend Vanderbilt University 
School of Law in Nashville, Tennessee, from which he 
received his LLB in 1939, Then, back to Kansas City, 
where he was put in charge of the Missing Person 
Bureau. 

During World War II, as a Lieutenant in the USNR, 
he served overseas for three years with the Ist Marine 
Division: and after the cessation of hostilities he was 
District Commander of Military Government on Oki- 
nawa. 

In 1947, back in the United States in a civilian ca- 
pacity, he served as General Investigator for the Navy 
Department in Washington, D. C. 

Chief Brannon is a member of the Missouri Bar, the 
Federal Bar, and the United States Supreme Court Bar. 
For a brief time he practised law in partnership with 
his brother in Kansas City. 

His most recent activity, prior to his appointment as 
Chief of Police in July, 1952, was that of an educator, 
for he served at the University of Missouri as Associate 
Professor of Police Science and as Director of the Uni- 
versity's Law Enforcement Educational Program. As a 
matter of fact, he is at present on leave of absence from 
the University. 

With such a varied career and educational background, 
it is small wonder that Kansas City’s youthful Chief of 
Police has brought a new vitality and interest to the 
sometimes formidable business of law enforcement. 

One example of his forward-looking program can be 
found in the complete departmental reorganization which 
he undertook shortly after taking office. All police de- 
partment tasks were regrouped under three catagories: 
services, operations, and inspection, thus establishing 
a new level of command between the Chief and all the 
various bureaus and divisions. The number of com- 
manders reporting directly to the Chief was thereby re- 
duced from 18 to about 5. 

The Kansas City Police Department employs 711 per- 
sons, of whom 536 are enforcement officers. That means, 
Chief Brannon said, that there is a coverage of 1.2 en- 
forcement officers per 1000 of population, whereas the 
average coverage in cities of comparable size is 2.2. 
But the calibre of officers is extremely high in Kansas 
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City, and will continue to be so, largely because of Chief 
Brannon’s intensified Recruit Training programs. and 
also because of the fact that all enforcement officers are 
appointed as a result of competitive examinations. The 
Chief appoints them, and the Board of Police Commis- 
sions approves them. There has been no political inter- 
ference in the appointments in Kansas City since 1939. 
Moreover, there is a state law which forbids police ofh- 
cers from belonging to any type of political club. The 
most recent Recruit Training program graduated 19 
officers after 14 weeks of intensive training. Chief Bran- 
non’s purpose in stressing such instruction and rigid 
competitive exams, is to make the department “hard to 
get into and easy to get out of.” 

Evidence that Chief Brannon’s organizational work 
is bringing results can be found in some Kansas City 
statistics: there was a 7% reduction in crime in 1953 
over 1952, and 582 fewer major crimes. 

Even the traffic situation—Kansas City’s largest en- 
forcement problem—has improved recently. There have 
been only half as many traffic fatalities this year as there 
were last year during the same period. The improve- 
ment, Chief Brannon explained, has come as a direct 
result of more rigid enforcement, and public education 
programs. More men are definitely needed on the traffic 
force, which comprises, at present, about 18% of the 
total police department. One project which has helped 
increase patrol coverage is the conversion from two-man 
to one-man operated patrol cars. This has increased car 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 
Counsellor-at-Law 


Admissibility, of Confession 

The indictment charged that the 
defendant committed burglary of the 
dwelling house of Mrs. Eleanor Dill at 
295 East 17th Street, in Des Moines, at 
night, with intent to commit larceny, 
and, after having entered such dwelling 
house, assaulted Mrs. Dill. 

Mrs. Dill testified that the outside 
doors and windows of the house had 
been closed when she retired. She 
awakened about 1 a.m. to find the light 
of a pencil flashlight shining in her 
eyes. A male voice whispered, “Don’t 
scream or I will kill you.” He said that 
he had a knife. She heard him open it 
and felt it on her side. 

Several months after this occurrence, 
Officers Buckroyd and Rider of the Des 
Moines Police Department responded 
to a prowler call about 3 blocks from 
the Dill home. Buckroyd went around 
one side of the house, Rider around the 
other. At the rear of the house, Rider 
apprehended the defendant who called 
out, “I give up. Don’t shoot.” The 
officers searched the defendant and 
took from him a knife, a screwdriver 
and a pencil flashlight. 

While waiting for a patrol car, the 
officers questioned the defendant. One 


@ The death of two small 
brothers on their way to 
a school hayride party is 
a tragic and costly ex- 
ample of how important 
proper traffic warning 
signs are to safety. There 
is no real protection with- 


out them. 


LYLE SIGN CO. INC. 


2120 University Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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of them testified that the defendant 
said, “he had been in so many houses 
that he couldn’t remember how many.” 
Both testified that they then asked 
him about the Dill burglary and he 
admitted that he had committed it. 
Defendant, as a witness, did not deny 
any of the foregoing testimony con- 
cerning his capture and admissions. 

Upon his conviction, the defendant 
appealed on the ground that his admis- 
sions made while in police custody 
were involuntary as a matter of law. 
He claimed that they were wrung from 
him by threats, intimidations and 
physical abuse. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa sus- 
tained the conviction, stating: ‘The 
test of the admissibility of confessions 
is whether they were made freely and 
voluntarily and without compulsion or 
inducement of any kind.” It pointed 
out that if there is no conflict of evi- 
dence regarding the voluntary char- 
acter of the confession, its admissibility 
at the trial is a question of law to be 
determined by the Court. But if there 
is a dispute as to whether it has been 
freely made, then it becomes a question 
of fact to be determined by the jury. 
The defendant never denied the facts 
of his confession. 


Expert Testimony by Officer 
Howard B. Hardin, Chief Deputy 


Reprinted from the 
Minneapolis Tribune, March 8, 1954 


Too Late — there's a 
stop sign now on county road 
J at its intersection with high- 
way 8 on the Anoka-Ramsey 
county line. There had been 
one there until a few days ago 
when someone took it. While 
it was gone, two Fridley 
brothers, Raymond, 13, and 
Allen Sederstrom, 12, were 
killed when a truck and a car 
collided at the corner. 


Sheriff of Marshall County, Alabama, 
and for five years prior to that time 
the Coroner, was the principal witness 
against the defendant in the trial of 
an indictment for murder. The jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter in 
the first degree and fixed punishment 
at imprisonment for three years. 

Deputy Hardin testified that he met 
the defendant in response to a tele- 
phone call following the homicide. They 
went first to the Sheriff’s office, where 
the defendant admitted the shooting, 
and then to the scene of the shooting. 

The weapon, a .410 gauge bolt action 
shotgun, was turned over to the officer 
by the defendant’s wife. Two wounds 
were observed on the body of the de- 
ceased, one about 6 inches in area on 
the right side and another on the left 
side, this wound being a small hole with 
accompanying powder burns on the 
flesh. 

Continuing, Deputy Hardin stated 
that, as Coroner and as Deputy Sheriff, 
he had examined the bodies of deceased 
people, had observed the effects of gun- 
shot wounds, had seen guns fired and 
knew about what distance a gun would 
make powder burns on a body and on 
clothing. He said that in his judgment 
it would have had to be within one 
or two feet of the deceased at the 
time it was fired in order to make 
powder burns on the body through the 
clothing. 


(Continued on next Page) 
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All wool regulation materials 
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Fine leather hand cushioned sweatband 
ventilated for comfort. 
Made by Headwear Heets 
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Training at the P.L.C. 
(Continued from Page 6) 
tween the lines. A special type ribbon 

was used on this letter. 

We also saw the equipment for mak- 
ing castings of footprints in plaster. 
Footprints from soil had been made 
and the detail showed plainly the 
maker’s name on the heel of the shoe. 

We visited the dark room where the 
technical aspects of photography are 
taught by practice and experience. 





Personnel interviews are 
given to every applicant 
Equipment for enlarging, trays for de- 
veloping, washing, fixing, retouching 
and all that is needed for the police 

photographer were at hand. 

On the enclosed porch of the building 
we found the classroom in which ballis- 
tics are taught. In front of a large 
square box (about four feet long) filled 
with cotton is a framed pane of glass. 
When a gun is fired into the box, the 
bullet penetrates the glass and goes into 
the cotton wadding. It is then re- 
trieved and the ballistic comparison is 
done on the spot. 

Away from the house we visited a 
reconverted garage, where a court room 
had been set up. Here the art of pre- 
senting evidence is taught. : 

The P.I.C. has a lending library avail- 
able to its students. At present the 
school is operating on a 42 week sched- 
ule from 7 to 10 p.m. Dr. Brenner in- 
formed us that a home study course 
in fingerprinting and identification is 
available. 

Not all the students intend making 
careers in municipal police work. Many 
will seek security jobs in private in- 
dustry. Some are preparing for posi- 
tions in penal institutions. 
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MONITORADIO for a thoroughly ° 
coordinated 2-way communica- 
tion system. 

Now every member of every de- 
partment can have radio com- 
munication for as little as $49.95 


Write today for further information. 


MONITORADIO RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 





We enjoyed our interview with Dr. 
Brenner and had a glimpse of many 
things we had read about but had 
never seen. If you have any questions, 
we suggest you write to Dr. Brenner 
and he will be happy to tell you about 
P.I.C. 
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“According to Law... . 
(Continued from Page 11) 
Deputy Hardin further testified that 
he also interviewed the defendant on 
the morning following the shooting. 
He said that, on this occasion, the 
defendant told him that “his wife went 
outside. He heard her holler and he 
grabbed his gun and went out there 
and saw the man holding her and he 
shot him.” 

On appeal, the defendant cited his 
objection to the trial court permitting 
Deputy Hardin to qualify as an expert 
witness. 

The Court of Appeals of Alabama 
affirmed the conviction, stating: “The 
criter:on for admission of expert testi- 
mony is that the witness, by study, 
practice, experience, or observation as 
to the particular subject should have 
acquired a knowledge beyond the or- 
dinary witness.” 

Corpus Delicti 

Defendant was convicted of leaving 
the scene of an accident. The record 
disclosed that two boys were struck by 
a motor vehicle on a Chicago street 
with the result that one was killed and 
the other seriously injured. 

An eye witness, in front of whose 
florist shop the mishap occurred, heard 
the impact and immediately went to 
her front door where she saw a boy 
lying in the road and a sedan panel 
delivery truck speeding away. She con- 
tinued to observe the truck as it left 
the scene of the accident without 
making any effort to stop. 

Police investigating the matter found 
a rear-view mirror in the street near 
where the boys were struck. Later this 
mirror was traced and found to fit per- 
fectly to the screw holes and paint 
chips on a panel sedan truck admittedly 
owned by the defendant and upon 
which was found a brand new rear- 
view mirror. 


All Departments Can Now Listen to Every Vital Message 


Nation’s mostcomplete line of 
monitor receivers. . 

Crystal controlled ay tunable for 
any VHF FM *eemmunication 
system. 

Mobile or stationary receivers. 
Prices to meet any budget. 
Certified for civil defense use. 


55 North Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. Phone: ATlantic 1624 
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In his confession, the defendant r« 
vealed that he had been working in tl 
v-cinity of the accident on the day i), 
question until it got too dark to wor} 
He said that he saw the two boys but 
it was too late to get out of their wa 
He admitted that his truck struck them 
but claimed he became so frightened 
that he didn’t know what to do next 
and went home. 

On appeal, the defendant maintained 
that the prosecution did not prove the 
corpus delicti by proper evidence, his 
contention being that there was no 
proof other than his confession. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois af- 
firmed the conviction on the ground 
that, while a mere naked and uncor- 
roborated confession is insufficient to 
convict, the corpus delicti need not be 
proved beyond reasonable doubt by 
evidence independent of the confession 
of the accused. Nor is it necessary, said 
the court, that it be established by evi- 
dence other than that which tends to 
connect the accused with the crime. 

“The same evidence may be used to 
prove both the existence of the crime 
and the guilt of the defendant, the 
test being whether the whole evidence 
proves the facts that a crime was com- 
mitted and that the accused com- 
mitted it.” 

Larceny or Embezzlement? 

Defendant, an Indianapolis police- 
man, was assigned with another officer 
to patrol duty in a squad car. About 
1:40 a.m., he stopped the car in front 
of a store and proceeded to the rear of 
it. He returned after a few minutes 
and informed the other officer that the 
store had been entered. It had in fact 
been broken into by someone. 

Both officers then checked the 
premises. While there, the defendant, 
over the protests of his fellow officer, 
rifled the cash register and removed a 
packaged garbage disposal unit from 
the store. This he placed in the squad 
car and later concealed in some bushes 
Several months later the disposal unit 
was found in his basement. 

On appeal from conviction for grand 
larceny, the defendant maintained that 
in reality the crime was embezzlement 
inasmuch as he did not break into the 
store but found it broken and then 
entered. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana 
affirmed the conviction, holding that 
the defendant entered lawfully only for 
the purpose of investigating the crime 
and protecting the premises. 

“This was by virtue of his authority 
as a police officer. It was not by virtue 
of any employment by the owners nor 
by virtue of any relationship of trust 
and confidence between him and the 
owners. They had never employed him 
in any capacity, or intrusted him with 
the possession of any of their property. 
His authority was essentially custodial 
It carried with it at the most an op- 
portunity of access and a naked and 
limited possession, but the relationship 
out of which the crime of embezzlement 
could arise was wholly lacking.” 


Law and Order 
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Ink and Ingenuity... 


by D. Thomas Kennedy. 
Photo-Mechanix, Ine. 


Robertson 


An Equipment Story 

The “Wanted” bulletin system has 
been in use by police departments 
throughout the country. Recently the 
Chicago Police Department made sev- 
eral new improvements in developing 
a system that is both fast and efficient. 

The following case is an example of 
the value of the system. In the latter 
part of January, an unknown maz shot 
and killed the driver of a frozen foods 
truck in an attempted hold up. The 
killer was unknown; therefore no pic- 
tures of him were available. Fortu- 
nately witnesses could identify the 
make and model of the get-a-way car 
and could describe rear end damages 
it had suffered. 

The police found another car of the 
same make, damaged in a similar man- 
ner, owned by a man who was not 
involved in the case. Photographs were 
taken of this second car and sent to 
the Bureau of Records and statistics 
where the “Wanted” bulletins are pre- 
pared and produced. In only a matter 
of hours, the department was able to 
distribute hundreds of circulars with 
the photographs of the car, and the 
witnesses’ description of the killer. An 
officer in one of the Chicago stations 
recognized the similarity between the 
car pictured in the bulletin and one 
he had seen parked on a street in his 
district. The rest was routine police 
work. 

Of the thirteen suspects who have 
been the subject of other “Wanted” 
c.rculars, eight have been captured to 
date. The entire circular is produced 
within the department. It is not neces- 
sary to have any outside sources pre- 
pare any of the material for the 
circulars. The Chicago Police are able 
to produce these “Wanted” circulars 
and incidentally, many other printed 
sheets used in the department through 
the use of small copy-camera and an 
ordinary office type offset duplicator. 
By using the camera, the police are able 
to copy original photographs onto a 
copy negative, which in turn is used 
to make the actual printing plate. 

This means that all the components 
needed to make up the final circular 
can be copied, reduced or enlarged 
photographically from almost any size 
original. For example, the photographs 
used are often 8 x 10 inches in size. 
To make a presentable circular, they 
must be reduced to about 2 x 2% inches. 
The typed information can be com- 
pleted and pasted into position on the 
layout. Fingerprints, which are re- 
corded on the department’s master 
cards and cannoi leave the department, 





are photographed and scaled to fit 
the layout. 

By producing these bulletins right in 
their own department, the Chicago 
Police have three advantages. Since 
the master fingerprint cards cannot 
leave the department, it would be im- 
possible to have them transferred on a 
printing plate if the work were done 
by an outside printer or platemaker. 
Secondly, since speed is of utmost im- 
portance, it is necessary to have com- 
plete control of the entire job within 
the department. It is actually possible 
for work to begin on a bulletin in the 
morning, and lharge quantities of the 
bulletin be completely’ circularized 
shortly after noon the same day. The 
third advantage, and the basic reason 
this system was set up is economy. By 
producing their own bulletins, the Chi- 
cago Police Department is able to effect 
a great savings. 

The first step in setting up such a 
system was to acquire an offset dupli- 
cator. At first, this duplicator was able 
to produce only a limited amount of 
the work needed, since the printing 
plates could be prepared only by direct 
typing and hand lettering. The next, 
and important step was the purchase 
and installation of the small Robertson 
“Seventeen” copy camera, which made 
it possible to prepare printing plates of 
anything that could be photographed, 
including a suspect’s picture and finger- 
prints. The camera enabled the depart- 
ment to enlarge and reduce the copy 
to almost any size, for convenience in 
handling, better layouts, and for better 
proportions. 

In addition to the “‘Wanted” circulars, 
the Chicago Police Department is now 
producing its own forms, records, and 
even illustrated instruction and train- 
ing booklets. The Chicago Police are 
not alone in the use of this camera; it 










































is now being used by police agencies 
in Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md.., 
Mississippi State Highway Dept., Mich- 
igan State Highway Dept., and many 
other municipal and state departments 

The Robertson “Seventeen” is avail- 
able as a standard package—completely 
equipped with film holder, lights, lens 
and automatic timer. Focusing is ac- 
complished mechanically by means of 
a scale on the camera. The operation 
of the camera is designed so that any- 
one can make good exposures with only 
a few hours of practice. For further 
information circle No. 55 on the Read- 
ers Service Card. 


Mirror Extensions 
Eliminate Blind Spots 

Lifetime Auto Accessories Corp. 
1816 Boston Rd., New York 60, N. Y.., 
has developed a mirror extension 
which clamps onto both sides of the 
squad car’s mirror to eliminate blind 
spots on the right and left sides 





This accessory clamps firmly to the 
edges of the existing mirror and fits 
every interior car mirror. The instal- 
lation is easy and requires no tools 

The extension on the left is brought 


forward and used to view the right 
rear side and vice versa. 
The extensions have other uses, 


particularly if the squad car should 
be parked at an intersection, the mir- 
rors could be adjusted to observe traf- 
fic or pedestrians approaching from 
the rear or at right angles. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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THE FIRST 


AND ONLY 
TRAFFIC COATING - 
THAT DRIES FASTER 
AND WEARS LONGER 


. 4 
SAFETY -LITE” 


TRAFFIC COATING 


Your Traffic Paint Problems 

Are Now Solved with a com- 

pletely New Modern Develop- 

ment in Vinalated Copolymers, 

which give you instant dry out- 
standing road durability. 


@ No need to wait for sunny, 
hot days for application as 
SAFETY-LITE TRAFFIC COAT- 
ING may Be applied at 
freezing to high temperatures 
as well as on extremely humid 
days, with excellent drying 
results. 


@ Covers solidly in one coat. 


@ Outwears ordinary traffic 
paints over 75% and therefore 
cuts costs by cutting repaint- 
ing requirements. 

@ Contains specially-treated 
abrasive pigments for greater 
road durability. 


@ SAFETY-LITE TRAFFIC COAT- 
ING is the finest traffic paint 
available and therefore eco- 
nomical to use from every 
standpoint. 

Due to its durability, quick- 
drying, and longer-lasting qual- 
ities, you save up to 50% on 
cost of labor and material. 
Excellent non-bleeding over 
asphalt. 

Dries to a tough, mar-proof 
flexible film which expands and 
contracts with the surface 
without cracking or peeling. 

@ Water-proof, alkali-proof, and 
weather-proof. 


DRIES -IN 3 MINUTES 


READY FOR TRAFFIC 
WITHIN 10 MINUTES 
LOOKS BETTER—LONGER 


>, GENERAL 
SIGNAL 
COMPANY 


205 East 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Parkway 3737 


80 West Broad St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Mount Vernon 4-6200 
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Weapon Wise 
by David O. Moreton 
This month Weapon-Wise is a mix- 
ture of assorted information and re- 
ports. The last week of March and the 
first week of April marked the 83rd an- 
nual meeting of the National Rifle 
Association of America with some 2,500 
members attending the meetings and 
exhibits. In addition there were over 
2,000 paying visitors who came to view 
the exhibits and displays, which were 
actually better attended than many 

of the open meetings. 

On the subject of the meetings, the 
Pistol and Revolver Committee meet- 
ing which was open to the general 
membership for discussion and com- 
ments from the floor was just a little 
stormy! The members of the Pistol 
and Revolver Committee are: John 
M. Schooley, Chairman; Marvin D. 
Driver, Vice-Chairman; George J. 
Kuck, Secretary; Harlow B. Carter; 
Shelby S. Ghormley; Thomas D. Park; 
Basil Starkey; and Frank J. Stubits. 
“Mike” Ghormley is an instructor at 
the Philadelphia Police Academy and 
we had several long talks; Mike asked 
me to visit him in Philadelphia and 
I certainly will at the first opportunity. 

The meeting was stormy as I said 
with much heated discussion as to 
how the classification rules could be 
made more fair and equitable. The 
consensus of opinion from the floor 
was that the present classification 
system should be dropped and the old 
three gun system be reinstated. Dis- 
cussion was also had on the establish- 
ment of more ranges where the Olym- 
pic course of fire could be fired; this 
was brought up from the floor. Smitty 
Brown of Tampa described the neces- 
sary equipment and the costs of the 
equipment that is being built for the 
Tampa range; he also advised that the 
plans ‘were to be made available to 
other ranges and to interested clubs. 

The following Rule Changes and 
Deletions were adopted in the closed 
meeting with the Executive Commit- 
tee which followed the open members 
meeting. 

RULE CHANGES 
Pistol 


1.15 String—A “string” is a group of 


shots forming a “stage” or part of a 
“stage.” In pistol matches firing is 
in “strings” of five (5) shots, except 
in slaw fire at 50 yards where ten (10) 
shot strings may be fired. 

Section 7—National Match Course. 

Single Stage Course 

Any number of five-shot, or ten-shot 
strings slow fire at 50 yards, in a 
Single stage of fire (slow, timed, or 
rapid fire) fired in regular time al- 
lowance for that type of firing. 


8.1 Computing Time—When rota 
ing targets are used time is taken f 
the period during which the target is 
fully exposed. Time is not checked on 
each individual shot but is computed 
on the indicated allowance for each 
five-shot string depending on the type 
of fire being conducted, except slow 
fire at 50 yards may be fired in 10- 
shot strings. 

9.21 Single Loading Arms—When a 
competitor is using a single-shot pistol, 
revolver or semi-automatic pistol by 
loading one cartridge at a time, he 
shall count out exactly five (5) car- 
tridges, ten (10) when firing at 50 
yards, place them in a loading block 
or on the stand where they can easily 
be seen by the Range Officer. All other 
ammunition must be boxed and put 
in the shooting kit or out of competi- 
tor’s reach. Range Officer will count 
number of rounds in block or on stand 

19.2 Unclassified Competitors—Are 
individuals who have not been issued 
an NRA official classification card or 
who do not present a score record book 
for pistol competition. Such a com- 
petitor shall, unless he can qualify as 
a Tyro as prescribed in 19.3, fire 
through his first registered tournament 
in the Expert Class 

193 Tyro Competitors (a) Are 
competitors who have not previously 
fired in organized, civilian, police or 
military pistol competition, regardless 
of the courses of fire composing such 
matches. (b) Any tournament spon- 
sor may include in his program a prize 
schedule of award(s) for the Tyro 
Class. 

Deletions 

19.4—The word “indoor” from _ the 
first line in the last paragraph. 

Probably the most interesting fea- 
tures of the entire convention were the 
commercial exhibits at which some 35 
companies displayed their wares. Of 
the major arms manufacturers only 
Colt exhibited, a situation which drew 
inquiries from all quarters. The Colt 
booth really drew the crowds; not 
because of an elaborate booth, but 
because of two top representatives F 
W. Thornton and W. R. “Bill” Henry. 
Those boys really did a grand job and 
talked guns with heaps of know how 
and practical experience. “Bill” Henry 
presented a new Colt 357 pistol to 
Vice President Richard Nixon when 
the Vice President visited the exhibit 
hall. The 357 was later swapped for 
an engraved Colt Officers Model Match 
so as to avoid the Vice President’s 
having a duplication in caliber in his 
collection. 

Next to Colts’ booth, Bob Brownell 
of Montezuma, Iowa reigned forth 
with his extensive stock of Gunsmith- 
{ng supplies. Tops in his selection was 


Time per 10-shot string slow fire or 


Range Type-Fire 5-shot string timed and rapid fire Strings Target 
50 yards Slow 10 minutes, 10 shots 1 50 yd. SF 
25 yards Timed 20 seconds, 5 shots 2 25 yd. TF 
25 yards Rapid 10 seconds, 5 shots 2 25 yd. RF 
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his plastic spray bottle of Polarized 
Silicone Sheath that is really terrific 
and easy to use, needing no rags or 
applicator other than a squeeze of the 
plastic bottle (2 ounces $1.00, refills 
75¢). Bob had other equally helpful 
materials paramount among them be- 
ing the Perma Gun Finishes; 
Brownell’s Perma Gun Blue, Perma 
PDQ Stock Finish, Perma Silicone 
Wax, Perma Tru Oil Stock Finish and 
the Perma Water Stains and Dyes. If 
this whole line is as good as the spray 
pottle of Sheath and the Perma Tru- 
Oil they are musts for any Police De- 
partment Gunsmith. 

The Tru-Oil gives a wonderful finish 
on stocks that have been properly pre- 
pared. The result from the use of 
Tru-Oil is a hard, tough, brilliant 
finish that starts deep in the wood to 
seal out moisture, a prime offender for 
ruining most stock finishes. 

Al Freeland of Rock Island, Illinois 
had a booth at the show; he and his 
wife were showing some Custom Pistol 
Grips that seemed to me to be top 
quality. Made of good grade Burl 
Walnut they are available either plain 
or with Black or White Tenite trim. 
The Tenite reinforces the grip and 
makes it stronger as well as snapping 
up the appearance of the grips. They 
are available for the following guns, 
Colt: Officers Model, Match Target 
Woodsman, (Old and New Models), 
New Colt Sport Model, 45 Auto ACP; 
Smith & Wesson: All of the K Series, 
38/44 Outdoorsman, 357 Magnum: 
High Standard: Supermatic, Olympic 
GE and the Field and Sport King 
Models. I was told that delivery takes 
a little more than two weeks, the grips 
are priced at $16.50 without trim and 
$18.50 with tenite trim. 

There were many famous names of 
the shooting world at the convention, 
among them International Champions 
Art Jackson and Arthur Cook. Such 
dignitaries as Elmer Keith, Pete 
Brown, Phil Sharpe and that grand 
old man Col. Townsend Whelen. I was 








Left to Right: Philip B. Sharpe, 
Colonel Townsend Whelen, Edwards 
(Pete) Brown and Elmer Keith. 

fortunate in getting a picture of the 
Colonel in discussion with Phil Sharpe, 
Pete Brown and Elmer Keith. Col. 
Whelen was still not completely recov- 
ered from his accident and had to use 
& wheel chair but he really got around 
and saw everyone. It was pleasing to 
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note that wherever Col. Whelen went 
crowds gathered and there was always 
a willing volunteer to aid him in get- 
ting to the next booth. 

From among the other exhibitors 
Mitchell’s Shooting glasses had much 
interesting information to offer with 
respect to “Nite-Lite” Shooting or 
Driving Glasses. These glasses may 
not be the ultimate solution to safe 
driving but they can be considered as 
perhaps the greatest weapon against 
headlight glare. Quoting statistics 
that show in New York state over a 
9 month period 35 people were killed 
and 522 injured; all accidents attrib- 
uted to headlight glare, according 
to the National Bureau of Standards 
in Washington the night-driving lens 
eliminates the “blue” or glare pro- 
ducing part of white light. The other 
colors making up white light, red, or- 
ange. yellow and green pass through 
the lens, some colors in even greater 
amounts than through ordinary white 
optical glass. Research has definitely 
established that night-driving lenses 
do not reduce vision under any light- 
ing condition and actually increase 
visual acuity under low illumination. 


For almost a year now I have been 
wearing night-driving lenses during 
all my test work on the range. The 
lenses are heat treated, shatter proof 
and offer protection against blown 
primers, blow back, etc. With these 
glasses visibility on the firing line is 
improved under adverse conditions. 
About mid-winter I started wearing 
the night-driving lens while driving at 
night or in foggy overcast conditions; 
the improvement in visibility was more 
than satisfactory and headlight glare 
ceased to bother me. 

Additional N.R.A. Convention ma- 
terial will be presented in successive 
installments of Weapon-Wise. 





Police Equipment News 
(Continued from Page 13) 


One city detective parked his car 
a block past a row of buildings and 
used the mirror to keep a particular 
doorway under surveillance without 
attracting attention to himself. 

The manufacturer has received ap- 
proval of this device from several de- 
partments in large cities, and has 
agreed to a special discount to Police 
Departments. Additional information 
on prices and illustrated literature can 
be obtained by writing the manufac- 
turer direct or by circling number 93 
on the Readers Service Card. 





Every department should have a 
library for often a desk man has the 
opportunity of doing a little reading 
during the quiet hours of the early 
morning. The Macmillan book, “Crimi- 
nalistics” (we will review it for you 
next month) by O’Hara and Osterburg 
is an excellent reference book on mat- 
ters concerning police work. 
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INVERTERS 


for changing your storage battery current 


to A.C. Moausehold eLecTRICITY 
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ATR INVERTERS especially designed for 
operating standard 110 volt A. C. 
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Modern Self Defense 


Note: This ts the twelfth of a series 
of articles written for LAW AND 
Orver by R. H. Sigward, form- 
erly instructor of the U. S. Air 
Force Military Police, and now 
director of the Sigward Health 
Studios, 139 W. 54th Street, New 
York City. 


CHAPTER X 

In Chapter IX we pictured and ex- 
plained how to break six types of 
“holds.” and found that these breaks 
sometimes required “throws” which 
are a vital part of self defense. 
Twelve “throws” will be covered in 
this chapter, of which the first six 
will be described in this series. 
Wrist Throw (Defensive) 
74-1. A Wise Guy seizes your 
jacket with his left hand. Put both 


hands over his wrist and twist to the 
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74-2 
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3 
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1-2. At the same instant kick to 
groin and pull his arm. This will re- 
les the hold. 

1-3. Your fingers of both hands 

3 hold his wrist firmly. while both 

your thumbs join in’ bending his 

wrist inward. From this position. 

swinging his wrist to the right will 

throw him on his back. 

Wrist Throw (Offensive) 
5-1. Seize opponent’s left hand 


and swing it upward over his left 





shoulder. 


‘ ' 
75-2, 3. Proceed as in photo 74-3. 
— 
Hair Grip 

ad 5 : ; ; ; 

(6-1. A little hairpulling is in- 
= dulged in as Smarty-Pants gras»s 
= your hair and pulls your head down. 


= 76-2. Reach overhead with both 
hands and twist his wrist to the left. 

76-3. Apply wrist throw as seen in 
photos 74-3 and 75-3. You will note 
that both your thumbs are in the 
hack of his hand. It is important in 
76-2 to get your own grip so that 
your thumb will reach around under 
the hand so that you can get a maxi- 


mum twist to his wrist. 


UT ae 
a" ~ e TS 





Front Leg Throw time, the heel of your left hand hits 


77-1. Opponent pushes you with his elbow. 
his right hand. 77-3. This will send him reeling 
forward. Hold a firm grip over his 


77-2. With your right hand grasp — ¢|how. Bend his wrist inward. 
his four fingers from the top and 77-4. Pull him forward while you 


2 
76-3 a 
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twist them to the right. At the same apoly kick to the knee. 
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77-5. This will throw him forward floor by putting your left knee into Thumb Throw 
onto his face. his right arm pit and applying Wrist In which we encounter a little 
. Bar. (See pictures 30 to 35, Chapter casual treachery! 
77-6. You can hold him on the Il, Oct. 1953.) 8 Dic, « heel shaking posi- 
tion, this Aggressive Character 


(left) exhibits his strength by 
squeezing your unsuspecting hand. 
You can teach him a lesson. Squeeze 


his hand hard. and then suddenly 


——— 8 a eA 


relax your grip, and slip your 








thumb over his thumb. (Photo #2 
is a close-up.) 

78-3. With your free left hand 
grasp his hand so that your thumb 
joins his thumb. Press his thumb 
backward. (78-3a is a_ close-up), 
while with your right leg take a step 
backward, 78-4, 5 Pulling him down 
to his knees. 

78-6. Exert more pressure on his 
thumb and Mr. Aggressive will give 
up his personal Olympic Games. 


Hand Shake Throw 


This is a fast-action throw to be 





Car Radio 
F. M. Converter For Police 


Easily attached to any 
car radio. Does not af- 
fect reception on broad- 
p \cast bands. 

& 4 MODEL 30 FM covers 
35 to 45 Mes. 

MODEL 150 FM cov- 
ers 150 to 165 Mes 

List price ... $59.95 
Other models available. 







Write for Folder 


ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 


3334 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Improve 
Your Score 
Franzite Grips are posi- 
tively unbreakable—most 
durable made. Offered for Colt, 
Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger, -Mauser, other do- 
mestic and imported guns. Wid 
choice of smart designs in Ivory, 
pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, black and 
a few target, staghorn and carved 
grips. Low prices! FREE NEW 
CATALOG. Dealers wanted. 


SPORTS, Inc. (Mfrs.) 


550! Broadway, Dept. CA-7 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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someone who 


\ orked 


queezes your hand. It 


against 
requires 
ilenty of practice to perfect it. (See 
ilso Key #17 in Chapter II, Septem- 
ber, which is repeated in picture 
9-8. ) 


79-1. OP Muscleman squeezes 


vour right hand. 
79-2. Pull his hand 
79-3. Behind your back and 


double his wrist inward. 
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79-4, Turn on the ball of your left 
foot and grasp his elbow with your 
left hand. (See detail in photo 
79-8.) 

79-5. As you continue turning, 
place your right leg behind. His arm 
now rests firmly on your back. 

79-6. Quickly pull him over your 
outstretched right leg. 

79-7. Bringing opponent down 


hard on his back. 


How to get your evidence 
and make it stick! 





OR the best modern 

methods of obtaining 
conclusive evidence in cases 
of all kinds, from traffic 
accidents to homicide, keep 
on hand a copy of 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CRIMINALISTICS 


by C. E. O'Hara and J. W. Osterburg 
of the New York Police Laboratory 


“We cannot praise this book too highly,” 
says the Police Journal. It explains in full 
the modern scientific methods of collecting 
evidence at the scene of a crime and of 
preserving and analyzing that evidence 
for probative use. 


You'll learn the underlying science and 
the many techniques and uses of: 


photography 

measurements 

ultra-violet, infra-red, and fluorescent 
analyses 

chemical analyses of inks, paper, paints, 
dried blood and fragments of all kinds 

examinations by new instruments such 
as the spectrophotometer—and much 
more. 


Written by members of one of the best 
crime laboratories in the world, this book 
is authoritative and complete. 


You can confidently 
turn to it for help in 
getting the evidence 
you need to convict 
the guilty or clear the 
innocent. 


See it on approval 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 11 
Please send me a copy of INTRODUCTION 
TO CRIMINALISTICS. I will either pay 
the full price of $10.00 plus small delivery 
charge, or return the book in 10 days 
(Save: Send check or money order and we 
pay delivery charge 


Signed 
Address 
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Notes On 


Uniforms 








Out-of-town visitors often formulate 
their opinion of a city merely by ob- 
serving the appearance and manner of 
the policeman who answers their ques- 
tions. He, more than any other public 
official, reflects the community and its 
municipal agencies. 

The primary function of a uniform 
is to identify those wearing it. The 
military uniform was the first—so that 
friend would recognize foe. The uniform 
of the law enforcement officer is the 
mark of authority and should command 
the respect of all. 

Blue is the time honored shade and 
will remain so for obvious reasons. 
Aside from the fact that it shows less 
of the dirt, dust and grease stains en- 
countered in a tour of duty than a grey 
or light shade would, it also affords the 
night shift some protection. A dark 
uniform can hardly be seen when en- 
tering a dark room or stalking a law- 
breaker in a dark alley. 

A rookie is proud when he dons his 
uniform for the first time. In some 
cities he pays for his uniform himself 
and since he hasn’t money to waste, it 
is important that he get the best value 
for his money. In many departments, 
however, a specific amount of money is 
allotted each year for uniforms; in this 
case the Chief or Department Head 
with the aid of a clothing committee, 
have the responsibility of specifying 
fabr:cs and awarding contracts. They 
specify color, weight, type of material, 
and generaliy name a responsible mill 
to supply the cloth. The actual making 
of the uniform is done by the uniform 
manufacturer who submits the lowest 
bid or in some cases by a manufacturer 
who does an unusually competent job. 

What is expected of a uniform? It 
has to tailor and wear well; it has to 
stand the strain of every day wear and 
to be color fast so that dry cleaning 
and exposure to the weather will not 
fade or change the color. 

The man in the prowl car experiences 
difficulty with the usual standard seat 
covers used in most cars. The constant 
friction of the seat cover and uniform 
does cause excessive wear of the uni- 
form but this can be partially corrected 
by using covers of straw, rattan or 
similar substances. 

Police uniforms are usually made of 
wool. Wool fabrics may be divided into 
two groups—woolens and _ worsteds. 
Woolens are soft, loosely woven cloths, 
spun from carded but uncombed wool. 
The fibers are short. In this group are 
the flannels, broadcloths and meltons. 
Worsteds are woven from closely 
twisted yarn, spun from long, well 
combed wool. Among the worsteds are: 
serges, diagonals, coverts, grenadines, 
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gabardines, and the wool crepes. Be- 
cause of the longer fibers, worsteds are 
stronger and longer wearing than 
woolens. 

Wool is a valuable material because 
it acts as an insulation. In the winter 
months it keeps the body warmth in 
and the cold out. In summer it keeps 
the heat out but still allows the skin 
to breathe. It has been found that 
many synthetic cloths cause excessive 
perspiration and even feel clammy. 
There are, however, varying grades of 
wool and actual wearing tests prove 
that it pays to use a good fabric from 
a reputable mill or supplier. 

The grade of wool alone is not always 
a guarantee of a good fabric. There 
are other elements to be considered, 
among which are the construction of 
the cloth, weight, and dyeing process. 

In the matter of designating cloth 
weight, it is helpful to know that cloth 
is referred to in ounces. If a cloth is 
called 14 oz. serge, it simply means 
that one square yard of this material 
weighs 14 ounces. 

Just as important to the finished 
garment as the wool itself is the dyeing. 
Wool may be dyed before it is woven 
into piece goods, or it may be dyed 
after it has been made into cloth. The 
first method gives a more uniform 
color; the second is variable in slight 
degrees according to the “dye lot.” 

Modern methods of dyeing cloth date 
back to 1856 when William Perkins dis- 
covered that a beautiful color could be 
obtained by the distillation of coal tar. 
Before the first world war, Germany 
produced over 80% of all artificial dyes 
used in our country in spite of the fact 
that we possessed the largest supply of 
coal. The blockade of Germany started 
the United States producing its own 
dyes and today only a very small 
amount is imported. 

Until recently most police and fire 
uniforms were “indigo” dyed. When the 
uniform was wet from rain or perspira- 
tion some of the color would come off, 
many times on the skin. New dyes, 
color fast, have eliminated this. 

Nowadays many new substitutes for 
wool are available. One of the plastic 
materials that has been given much 
promotion is a polyester called Dacron. 
The manufacturer claims that suits 


made of this material are less likely ' 
wrinkle and hold the crease better than 
all wool garments. Dacron is a lig) t 
weight fabric, best suited for summer 
uniforms. 

There is still much controversy over 
the merits of Dacron. The questions of 
its “beading” and how well dark colors 
stand up under dry cleaning still need 
proving. This plastic material’s fibers 
are often mixed with wool in various 
percentages: 75% wool and 25% Dacron: 
65% wool and 35% Dacron; 55% wool 
and 45% Dacron. What the best com- 
bination will be remains to be seen. 

In the meantime, while tests of 
Dacron and wool blends are being con- 
ducted, wool manufacturers are experi- 
menting with various chemicals to see 
if they can come up with a process of 
treating wool fabrics, so that they will 
do all the things Dacron is supposed 
to do. 

One of the most important requisites 
for a uniform is a label telling of what 
material it is made. This will aid the 
dry cleaner in knowing what chemicals 
he can safely use on the garment. A 
fabric may appear to be all wool, but if 
it is combined with a man-made fiber, 
it might require a different process 
of cleaning. 

Many cloth manufacturers stamp or 
trademark their identifying mark on 
the back of the material and thus 
guarantee the quality, weight, and use 
of specified fabrics. 

The average man is not an expert on 
textiles and fabrics; he must rely on 
the word of a salesman or printed ad- 
vertisement. Usually this is a good 
policy because an established manu- 
facturer will have his reputation in 
mind and will not make any claims or 
statement that he cannot back up. 
Select a manufacturer who has been 
in business for a long time because he 
will know how to make a strong, 
serviceable fabric and also when de- 
ciding who is to make the uniform, be 
just as careful. 





The 54th Annual Conference of the 
New York State Assn. of Chiefs of 
Police will be held this month at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. The 
dates are July 26 to 29th. 





hand. 


Price - $4.95 per pair 


Write for literature. 


Glendale 5, California — Since 


“The Handgun Grip That Won’t Slip” 
“10 POINT" Grips made for most modern Colt and S&W revolvers 
will not slip in moist or wet hands. Made from an unbreakable semi- 
hard rubber compound, they may be easily and quickly installed 
without changing or marring gun. Can be cut or shaped to fit indiviual 


In BLACK only, they fit all square and most of the round butt models 
No thumb rest. Not available for automatics. 






..-Mershon Company, Inc.. . 


1935 
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coverage from 24 to 51 patrol areas. The Chief feels that 
Kansas City’s aggravated traffic problem is the result 
of the large daily influx of commuters from Johnson 


County and surrounding areas. 


With respect to another nation-wide problem — 
namely, juvenile delinquency—Chief Brannon is able 
to report that Kansas City, comparatively speaking, has 
no such problem. “Maybe a few hot-rodders now and 
then.” he added, “but nothing like the problem the big 
eastern cities have to cope with.” Probably the law en- 
forcement education carried on by the public schools 
in Kansas City has something to do with this excellent 
record. 

Chief Brannon is a firm believer in the value of an 
educated approach to law enforcement. He feels that a 
career in police work demands just as much intellectual 
training as any other profession. And he is confident 
that as the public begins to think of law enforcement 
as a skilled profession, the standards of departmental 
accomplishments will be thereby raised. There are now, 
throughout the United States, thirty-three universities 
with courses in Law Enforcement. And the Chief was 
happy to report that Kansas City University would like 
to incorporate a course on Police Science into its cur- 
riculum. 

This versatile chief is also a writer, having turned out 
several articles dealing with police work, and a Police 
Services Basic Training Manual. One of his ambitions, 
he confided, is to write a book, probably on police man- 
agement. “There is a dearth of good material in this 


field right now.” he commented. 


Chief Brannon has had nation-wide recognition for 
his work. In the September 18, 1953 copy of Colliers, 
Albert Deutsch, in an article entitled “The Plight of the 
Honest Cop.” cited Chief Brannon as “among the most 
eflicient (police officers) in the United States.” 

There is a bit of the philosopher in almost everyone. 
and more than a little in Kansas City’s Chief of Police, 
He presents an interesting combination of the doer and 
the thinker, the leader and the intellectual. His organiza- 
tional ability and far-sighted planning have done much 
to change the face of Kansas City, enforcement-wise. 

And now, to quote Chief Brannon: 

“The prevention of crime is the first objective of a law 
enforcement agency, for it is much better than having 
to solve a crime already committed. But the ultimate 
answer to the reduction of crime is the policeman within 
us. The coordinated effort of the home, the church, and 
the school in instilling into the individual a respect for 
law and order and the feeling of personal responsibility 
toward his fellow men is the only real answer to the 


better way of life in this great country of ours.” 


July, 1954 
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Save on Brand New plastic SY-LOY 
Signs that last 


a lifetime! 


Introduced by General Tire & Rubber Co. 
and Municipal Street Sign Co. 


Break-proof - Rustproof - Lightweight 
Weather and age-proof - No Repainting 
Sealed incolor + Lifetime durability 
Plain or reflectorized 


Free trial! :municipar” ets you 
see, test and use these maintenance free 
signs and it doesn’t cost you a cent if 
they’re not everything we say they are. 
Once you use them you'll always demand 
SY-LOY—the signs that last a lifetime! 





The new white on red 24” x 24° Stop Sign 
tully reflectorized ..$5.85 each (26 or more) 


Available (plain or reflect.) in all standard sizes and legends. 
Request detailed technical specifications and prices. 






STREET SIGN CO., Inc. 
773-9 Meeker Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 






For furhter information Circle *100 on Readers Service Card 





THOSE DEADLY “BLIND SPOTS” 


with “LOO K-OUT™ 


THE ONLY ADJUSTABLE HINGED SAFETY 

MIRROR THAT ATTACHES TO ANY IN- 

TERIOR CAR MIRROR. Provides full rear 
and side view vision! 


LOOK-OUT represents the first major advance in 
car mirrors in 35 years! It’s indispensable for 
keeping suspicious characters or locations under 
surveillance—without turning your head. Instal 
lation takes less than a minute—no tools needed. 
Non-glare—fully chrome plated frame _ and 
bracket. Endorsed by Safety Engineers. Special 
discounts to Police Chiefs. Write for literature. 


LIFETIME AUTO ACCESSORIES ».»... 


1816 Boston Road New York 60, N. Y. 








For further information Circle 3£93 on Readers Service Card 








From 


the Editor 


We almost had some wonderful 
pictures of my home town’s police 
department parading on Decoration 
Day. The weather was fine and it 
was a perfect day for taking pic- 
tures. The sun was just right and 
I stationed myself in a position to 
get the best angle. As the parade 
came toward me, | raised my camera. 
sighted and “click”—nothing hap- 
pend. The shutter had jammed. 

it is all over now. The day and 
the parade are a matter of history 
and the “perfect shot” that even an 
amateur couldn’t “miss” will never 
be printed. It was a case when op- 
portunity knocked and circumstances 
jammed the door. 

Almost every man can look back 
life and 
opportunity 


over his recognize the 
times knocked. 


Perhaps it was a chance for ad- 


when 


vancement — or may be it was a 
chance to help some youngster with 
a problem which might have affected 
his future life. There is an adage 
that opportunity knocks but once. 
In cases that is true but sometimes 
through no fault of our own fate 
steps in and “jams” the door. We 
are ready and waiting for the op- 
portunity, but when it arrives “cir- 
cumstances beyond our control” 
snatch it from us. 

On the other hand, we cannot 
place the blame always on circum- 
stances. Unpreparedness is the cause 
many times. A friend once told me 
he could have been a wealthy man 
if he had been able to save a few 
dollars. He was asked to invest in a 
business venture, and as much as he 
wanted to “get in on the deal” he 
just couldn’t raise the money. 

Opportunity calls upon us fre- 
quently to make investments — not 
always is it money. Continued edu- 
cation in the law enforcement will 
prepare a man to meet the oppor- 
tunity of solving a traffic problem 
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or to find the solution to a crime. 

About this business of “she knocks 
but once” — don’t think that’s a 
hard and fast rule. There will be 
other parades and I'll get better pic- 
tures because I'll have greater ex- 
perience. Greater opportunities often 
come to those who feel that circum- 
stances have slammed the door. 
Each lost 
person IF he learns a lesson from 


opportunity enriches a 
his experience and is better prepared 
the next time. Be prepared for your 
opportunity when it comes. 





Book Review 
(Continued from Page 3) 
presenting a wide coverage of various 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, Dr. 
Vedder has selected some of the best 
articles written in the past few years 
that deal with headings such as, the 


meaning, extent, nature and causes of 
delinquency; the juvenile behavior 
patterns, juvenile courts, probation 
various correctional institutions; and 
the community’s responsibilities. Each 
reading, approximately a three page 
essay by a qualified specialist in the 
field, is supplemented by case histor- 
ies, explaining and amplifying the 
theory set forth by the individual 
authors. 

The composite picture, while ad- 
mittedly not complete, since juvenile 
delinquency is a dynamic, and fortu- 
nately an increasing area of study, 
does give the reader an undeniable 
feeling of thoroughness on the part 
of Dr. Vedder in bringing these articles 
together in a 500 page volume. 

THE JUVENILE OFFENDER is a 
textbook; it is not a book one would 
sit down to read cover-to-cover for 
the sheer enjoyment of reading. It is 
not even what one might term “enter- 
taining,” but it is an important book 
for everyone concerned with the social 
problem of juvenile delinquency to 
read. While it doesn’t pretend to have 
all the answers, the book gives clear, 
readable accounts of what experts in 
the field believe may solve the prob- 
lem, and it supports the theories with 
vivid case histories. 

The seriousness of the book’s subject 
and the sincerity of the author are 
plainly evident. The material contained 
in the book is detailed and factual, 
yet there is a basic simplicity of style 
in writing that makes the book inter- 
esting to read. 

The subject of juvenile delinquency 
is a complex one; yet Dr. Vedder’s 
book is not complicated or difficult to 
comprehend. Every police officer, who 
is at all concerned with the problems 
posed by the juvenile offender in his 
community, would be well rewarded 
by becoming familiar with this latest 
book in the juvenile delinquency field. 





Write M. A. HALLIGAN 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 








“TI smell gas! ... 
and the door is locked” 


Has a frantic voice ever spoken these words to you over the 

telephone? When the call comes to save a life—Call for the 
Halligan Tool*. This 30” steel bar can be used to force an 
entry and has a thousand and one practical uses. 
“standard equipment” item for your patrol car. 
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1505 Metropolitan Avenue 
New York 62, N. Y. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE +83 ON THE READERS SERVICE CARD 
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PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS! 


@ The traffic toll is a growing problem for all police departments. 
Every squad car, no matter what its assignment is faced with the 
menace of traffic accidents and may frequently be a victim. 


Don’t let your squad cars be traffic hazards adding to the highway toll. 


@ IDENTIFY your vehicle unmistakably with a FEDERAL Beacon Ray light and a 
powerful FEDERAL Coaster Siren. 








@ CLEAR TRAFFIC! 


Reach the emergency scene quicker and safe. Don’t let one of your 
squad cars become another statistic. A FEDERAL Siren and Light will 
get you there safely. The unmistakable gleam of the Beacon Ray will 
slow traffic and protect the scene of emergency, eliminating the ever- 
present risk of multiple crashes. It will clear the path for approaching 
ambulances and speed the removal of injured. 


@ PROGRESSIVE police DEPARTMENTS STANDARDIZE ON FEDERAL 


SIRENS and BEACON RAY LIGHTS! 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


Formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE #81 ON READERS SERVICE CARD 











UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 
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